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In the Kaleidoscope of the 11th of August, we 
published, at full length, Mr. Leigh Claughton’s 
Prize Poem on the Voyage of Discovery to the 
Polar Regions. A correspondent, whose critique 
upon that work we subjoin, thinks we are bound, 
in fairness, to publish also his strictures; in doing 
which, we must say that we think the critic is some- 
what too severe; and we almost suspect that he 
was himself an unsuccessful candidate for the aca- 
demic honour, which was awarded to his rival. 
Without further preface we shall enable our readers 
to judge of the fairness and candour of the commen- 
tator. 








THE OXFORD PRIZE POEM. 


Ow A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY TO THE POLAR BEGIONS. 
Qui studit optatem cursu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit fecitque puer;———Hor. 

The youth, who hopes the Olympic prize to eng 
All arts must try, and every toil sustain. 

Themes, in the various departments of Science and 
Literature, are.anoually propased for illustration among 
the etudencs of our senior universities. Every student is, 
accordingly, expected to produce an essay or dissertation 
on hie particular study. Those productions, on a day ap- 
pointed, are read by the Professors, and prizes are awarded 
to those of the highest merit. It might, therefore, be 
hoped, from the leisure, the resources, and other concomi- 
tant advantages of the writers, and from the character and 
erudition of the judges, that such compositions should stand 
forward as splendid criteria of our national advancement 
in literature and science. But, tjudging from the speci- 
men before the public, he who cherishes those hopes will 
belamentably disappointed. For not only isthe ‘* poem,” 
which forms the peculiar subject of this paper, destitute of 
the elegance required from so high a quarter,—but, for its 
length, a worse composition has not, of late years, ap- 
peared, even among the fugitive effusions of the periodical 
press. 

Some have urged, as a palliative, the difficulty of bend- 
ing the mind to an arbitrary subject. It is a plea, how- 
ever, not in the present case admissible. For whera 
many compete for an honour, which one only can attain, 
it is, surely, not too much to expect, that he who wins the 
prize must be endowed with more than ordinary powers; 
that he must have overcome the difficulties of his under- 
teking ; and that his performance must exhibit propor- 
tionate excellence. 

It may, moreover, be remarked, that two of the finest 
poems of our language were produced under injunction. 
The ** Rape of the Lock,” which is justly characterized, 
by an eminent critic, as ** the most exquisite production 


of human wit,’” was, it is well known, written as a bur- 
lesque upon the silly act that gives name to the poem, 
and which occasioned a breach of friendship between two 
illustrious houses. And the ‘ Task,” which the Chris- 


peruse with instruction and delight, was composed at the 
simple request of a lady, who wished the poet to celebrate, 
im blank verse, the comforts of her Sofa. 

Had the writer of the ‘* Prize Poem” pursued the 
even tenor of his essay, he had been entitled to some ex- 
tenuation ;—but to the professed subject of his lines he 
scarcely adverts. There is no poetical picture of the 
dangers attending a polar expedition. No expatiation on 
the glory of success. No narration of the efforts of 
former voyagers. No eloquent address to the shade of a 
Frobisher, a Davies, a. Hudson, a Behring, or a Cooke. 
No spirit-stirring incitement to further enterprise. None, 
io fine, even of the most common reflections, which would 
occur to an elegant or a vigorous mind while contempla- 
ting the subject. 

The writer of the ‘* poem” possesses not the feelings of 
a poet; ‘nor has he acquired the accuracy of a scholar. 
The poet never violates the sentiments of nature; nor the 
scholar the propriety of language. The imagery of the 
true poet is always happy; his expressions are always just ; 
and he never fails to accomplish the invaluable purpose of 
blending utility with delight ;—while the scholar, (though 
be may discover symptoms of weakness,) never offends 
by manifest inability ; nor obtrudes on the attention of 
mankind, without refining their taste, or advancing their 
knowledge. 

Pope has said, 

“Let such teach others who theni¥elves excel, 
And censure freely who have written well ;” 

and many, after him, have thought, that no one should 
expose the errors of another, unless he were, himself, 
exempt from blame; and that he who would censure, 
should likewise excel. This, however, though it may be 
inferred, the poet does not affirm. He certainly recom- 
mends those who excel, to teach others ;—but he does not 
enjoin to silence those who do not. 
The errors in the *‘ poem” under consideration are 
such, that those who run may criticise ; the writer of this 
article would, therefore, hope that he will ecarcely’ be 
blamed for having ventured tu publish, only what many 
must have thought. And he would further add, in ex- 
tenuation of his temerity, that were the feeblest spark of 
superior genius evinced in the ‘* poem ;” or were he ap- 
prehensive of wounding the feelings of any human being, 
possessing the consummate sensibility of a poet, he would 
be the first to exclaim, in denunciation of his own remarks, 
** Perish the lore that deadens yeung desire!” 


This protracted introduction cannot be more happily 
concluded than by the following highly poetical and ener- 
getic linee. The writer, a resident of this town, is a gen- 
tleman whose modesty, alone, prevents his talents raising 
him to merited distinction. 

“It 1s not he who smoothly chimes 
iis verses into studied rhymes, 


Who can claim the meed of the tunefulart, 
But he who pours the adventurous strain 
Like the mountain torrent swoln with rain, 
Mocking in speed the bounding stag, 

And dashing on from crag to crag, 

Curbing his foaming course beneath, 

Only to let the listener breathe: 

‘Tis he, who, in his daring flight, 


Can waft his hearers to the brink 

Of the boiling ocean, till they shrink, 
Then place them, till their dread dispel, 
In the peaceful breast of the Woody dell; 
Who can, with them, through the battle dash, 
Till their ears are stunned with the sabre's clash, 
Then lay them on a bed of roses; 
Where beauty, languishing, reposes ; 
e ° e ry a 


’Tis he whose characters ean find 

A habitation in the mind; 

And should he aught in mystery hide, 
We would not draw the veil aside, 
For oft, in twilight, fancy spies 


Things lovelier than realities: —” 
. e J s @ e 


The charges preferred against the poem haye been 
severe ; it is proper therefore to consider how far they are 
just. We now proceed to 
THE CRITIQUE. 


* On Northern shores the year’s untimely close 

Has mantled Nature in her garb of snows, 

The glorious sun is sinking into gloom, 

As youth before its time into the tomb.” 
What confusion is here! First, we are told that “the 
year’s untimely Close has mantled nature in snow,” and 
then, that “the glorious sun is sinking into gloom !”— 
events which, according to the order of nature, occur 
totally reverse. Had the writer referred to his geography, 


-|he.would scarcely have.dignified the ** sun” of those 


gloomy regions with the epithet of ** glorious ;” for he 
would there have been informed, that dense fogs prevail, 
during the brief summer, which almost preclude his rays. 
The impropriety of the ** year’s untimely close” is suffi. 
ciently obvious. 
“ The sun és sinking into gloom.” 

The sun never changes his position! But allowing him 
for once, poetically, to transgress ‘‘ Creation’s law,” the 
poet’s expression is not complete. He would inform his 
readers that the sun was setting ;—and not, as with us, for 
a few hours, but that the almost semi-annual day of the 
north was shortly to-be succeeded by a night of equal 
duration. 

* Like youth before its time into the tomb.” 
Of this line it is sufficient to observe, that, in the all. wise 
prescience of Providence, notbing can happen ** before its 
time.’’® 
We have afterwards “ rays” that ‘‘spangle the cloudicas 
heaven’s unsullied blue!” And then the sun's last 
beams are 
“* Like miles of parting, often loveliest when 
The hearts they sever ne’er shall meet again.” 
The fallacy of this sentiment requires no illustration :— 
it will be rejected by every noble mind; not to say that 
its absurdity is truly ridiculous:—-Who ever knew 
‘¢gmiles” to ** sever hearts!” 
- We are then informed that ‘‘ night deepens o’er yon 
vessel’s prow ;”” as though it deepened over no other part 
of the vessel ;—while the succeeding lines describe a 
physical impossibility. 
Above—sad greeting to a seaman’s eye,— 
The furled and idle sails flap mournfully.” 
It is indeed a mournful-lic, to say that furled sails flap. 


* Is not this rather hypercritical? What would our critic 
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Surely the Professors must have been nodding when they 
allowed this nonsense to escape their observation. No one 
need be informed that furled sails are handed or tied up 
as tight as practicable. In the same paragraph we have 
the moon throwing her ghastly radiance over the scene, 
&c. while 
“ Tinged with pale rays, gigantic icebergs rise, 
And lift their spectral summits to the skies; 
Like the gray shadows of ta ~~ 
Dimly distinct, ‘ * 

What imagery! What oaeet Who does not see 
** in his mind’s eye” a glassy iceberg towering to the sky, 
like—the shadow of a ycar ? 

Further, we hear of the desert whiteness of the snow- 
clad hill, accompanied by solitude, desolation, and other 
expletives; while we are impressed with the idca that all 
** is lovely still!” for, when summer months smile, all is 
verdant, all prolific ; ** fountains and bright cascades gem 
the dark, woods, and glitter in the glades!”—What ab- 
surdity! Any child, having read the ** Fireside Tourist” 
or any other juvenile production, would surely laugh at 
this ; or suppose that he was reading rather of Italy or the 
South of France, than of the regions lying between the 
70th and 80th parallels of northern latitude. 

Then,—** Fancy glances to days gone by.” 

This is, truly, a novel occupation for the charming 
nymph. But even if this were possible, Solomon would 
scarcely lose his credit, for it could hardly be called a new 
thing under the sun, there being * little or no” sun over 
it. 

We are now brought to the prettiest lincs in the “* poem,” 
which, though abounding with faults, for the sake of their 
piety, with the exception of a slight emendation, we shall 
not disturb. 

«And when he nightly knelt, in praise, to bless 
His guide—his guardian—in his loneliness, 
’Twas sweet to think that, in the land he loved, 
from that one heart, by long affection preved, 
‘To the same God, who watched his drear repose, 
The like fond prayer, and suppliant sigh arose. 

Oh! jf we cherish holy thoughts in joy, 
When flows life’s cup of sweets without alloy; 
If amid smiles the hope of heaven appears 
Glorious and bright—how passing bright in tears!” 

The ideas of life and death have a closer connexion 
than we would, perhaps, at first be inclined to believe. 
Very few will read the lines, 

«His faint and wayworn few when Franklin led, 

O'er pathless wilds—the regions of the dead,” 
without being reminded of the traveller, who, when he 
beheld a gibbet, thanked God that he was, at last, in a 
Christian country! And the enterprising Franklin, him- 
self, would have have had high hopes of obtaining some 
clue to the polar labyrinth, trom the vestiges of the living, 
were he aware that he was, at any time, amid those 
** trackless snows” passing over ** the regions of the 
dead.” 

We are next introduced to a murderer, who, we are 
told, ina note, was an Iroquois, totally uninstructed, and 
$gnorant of religion, ** though his countrymen are, ge- 
nerally, Christians.” The ignorance of this wretch is thus 


Who would expect to hear of a darkling sca, when a polar 
winter had, for so many months, 
‘In snow clad the mountain and fettered the stream?” 
Following this, ** rushing waters flow!” and * crystal 
rocks,” after being compared to 
** Phantom shapes, like sleeping storms that stood, 
Majestic in the moon-lit solitude, 
Start from their trance, amd clash in dread career, 
Like warriors, ° * |" 

Now it would be highly poetical to compare the efforts 
of contending warriors with the wild destructive clashing 
of icy rocks; but reverse the simile—and its beauty is 
destroyed. By the way, who ever saw a storm stand? 

** The sunny skies above—the strife below— 

Where wild winds howl, and eddying whirpools flow, 
Contrasted well carth’s danger and distress 

With Heaven's deep calm and holy loveliness!” 

These lines are not apposite; or if they be, they 
describe a most extraordinary phenomenon,—a storm in 
the northern regions, during the serenity of sunshine! 
The thought is striking and beautiful; but it is not just. 
The like idea is expressed in the following lines ; and the 
reader will perceive with how much more force and judg- 
ment. The poet, contemplating the awful effects of an 
earthquake, and comparing the ruined city with that 
which, but a few hours before, ** did ope its joyous bosom 
to the sky,” thus proceeds, 

“* The sun, erewhile, that smiled upon that city== 
Her pride of palaces—her festive joy— 

Gilded, with parting ray, her glories razed— 
Columns and arches, massive walls and beams . 
In wild destruction dashed, abrupt and dark— 
The tomb of both the living and the dead.—. 
And the pale moon soon, from a cloudless sky, 
Serenely shone, as if in consciousness 

That all this havoc,—dread to human thought, 
Shook not the harmony of worlds unknown, 
Though it foreboded mightier things to come!” 

This is natural and beautiful. 

Next follows a frozen blast; and we are further told 
that a vessel plunges beneath an abyss ! 

“ Yet onward, still though every groaning mast 
Bends low and quivers to the frozen blast, 

That lonely vessel steers, now plunging deep 
Beneath the dark abyss with sudden sweep, 
Now upward on the crested billows hurled, 

A weary wanderer in a stormy world.” 

In the last line a wretched simile is attempted, not to 
say that it is poor and common-place. And who can cone 
ceive the idea of sudden sweep 2 

“Unravel link by link the chain of seas 
That wind amid those polar Cyclades.” 
The least fault of this couplet is, that it is not gram- 
matical. 
*« E’en now they hear the sharp Siberian gales 
Sing in the shrouds, and fill their heaving sails” 
They hear the gales jill their sails ! 
“ Still roves the seaman’s eye—nor lingers long 
On that fairelime of sunshine and of song— 
But wanders to the land, whose hills p hand been 
His childhood’s cradle, wd 
Surely no one could dignify those gloomy shores by the 
title of ** fair clime of sunshine and of song,” who was 
not labouring under a temporary alienation of intellect, 
or whose conceptions were not marred by a most deplora- 
ble ignorance. 
The reader is now presented with the peroration; to 
comment upon it would be unpardonable presumption. It 





described, 
++ He was one, Whose dark and elouded sight 
Heaven—with its countless worlds of glory bright— 
Harth—waving with fair flowers and herbage green— 
Ocean—with tribes untold, and depths unseen— 
Enlightened not—nor, on his untutored breast 
The holier image of his God imprest.” 

The senseless bombast of this sentence will appear 
when we ask, ** Who has ever leen enlightened by the 


countless worlds of heaven, or the untold tribes, and the | 
unseen depths of ocean? Perhaps also the author would 
have sau, 
we * and, on his untutored breast, 
Phe worshipof his God was ne'er imprest.” 
We next pass on to a most original description of sun- 


ithe ** poem,” while that of Franklin occurs but once. 


may not, however, be improper to remark, that in no in- 
stance is the name of Parry before mentioned throughout 


« And him—whose patriot spirit dared to brave 
Heaven's angry storms, and ocean’s treacherous Wave~= 
Hailed the rude natives of a hundred isles 

With glad coyennas, and with grateful smiles: 

But fairer England greets the wanderer now— 

Unfading laurels shade her Parry’s brow ; 

And on the proud memorials of her fame, 

Lives, linked with deathless glory, Franklin’s name!” 


After this, who will venture to assert that the prizes 





Ayain that orb, whose never-failing — 
Beam on the valleys, . . 
ds in spl dour on the dariling sil? 


injustice? For, it need not be remarked, in no art is leg 
ability required to discriminate excellence, or to reject 
absurdity, than in that of poetry. It may, therefore, with 
reason, be concluded, that they who have so egregiously 
erred in an attempt so simple, will have utterly failed in 
matters involving more elaborate research, and abounding 
more in the technicalities of science. 

Poetry has ever been the vehicle of the noblest oent 
ments. It finds an echo in every breast ; it incites ow 
youth to enterprise, and soothes to quietude the irritation 
of age. The minstrels of old were hailed with an enthy. 
siastic welcome by all ranks, which bespoke, in the mos 
lively manner, the estimation in which the inspired art and 
its professors were held. In every nation with whose history 
we are acquainted have the poets been considered superior 
beings; while their art, if it has not generally exceeded, 
has always, at least, been commensurate with the gra 
dual diffusion of intellectual refinement. And yet, at this 
day, the professors of the University of Oxford presume ty 
palm upon the attention of their countrymen a flimy 
collection of contradictory expletives, under the dignified 
appellation of a PRizE PoEM. A. F. D, 


Whe Traveller. 


[oriGINnAL.] 
TOUR THROUGH THE ISLE OF MAN, 
(Continued from our last.) 
i 
THE TOWN OF DOUGLAS. 

After a good night's repose, which completely removed 
the undulating motion of the vessel, I found all inwardly 
s0 much at rest on the following morning as to be recon. 
ciled to partake of some of the good things placed upon 
the breakfast-table in the traveller’s room. © Provided 
then with bills against sundry trades-people of the town, 
I sallied forth to endeavour to recover a portion of that 
‘Sone thing needful” among the children of this world, 
and denominated by the spirituals ‘* mammon of un. 
righteousness,”—money. Considering the long credit 
given to most of the persons upon whom I had to call, | 
looked upon this part of the business as partaking of some. 
thing of the nature of a forlorn-hope expedition. I was, 
however, agreeably disappointed, for instead of it proving 
in a great measure fruitless, I recovered about two-thirds 
of the amount of the bills, with a promise of further re- 
mittances. It is, perhaps, not generally known in Eng. 
land, that debts are not recoverable by law in the Isle of 
Man when due above three years, after which time a cre 
ditor has only the honour and integrity of the debtor to 
depend upon. Most of the bills which I presented were 
not recoverable by law, and considering the well-known 
reluctance of the Manks to part with money, I considered 
myself tolerably fortunate in recovering as much as I did. 
Having therefore executed this troublesome, and to one 
of the parties generally unwelcome part of the business, 
and placed the money safely in my pocket, I commenced 
my rambles through Douglas. 

The Pier is the principal object of attraction to a stran- 
ger in this triangle-shaped town. It is 520 feet in length 
and 40 in breadth. The head of the Pier is round, and 
is said to be ill adapted to resist the fury of the waves 
It is encompassed on both sides by the water when the 
tide is in, and a wall of about the elevation of three feet 
runs along the northern side, guarding the promenaders 
from accident and the violence of the agitated waters of 
the bay. Qn the eastern point of the Pier, just at the 
entrance to the harbour, stands the Lighthouse, a round 
building with a dome top. This building has a pretty 
appearance from the bay, but it is considered more beaue 
tiful than useful. Douglas Head hides it from the southe 
ward, and being on a level with the houses of the town, 
it is difficult for the mariner to distinguish its light from 
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those which might accidentally be placed in the windows 
of the houses. The Pier has cost the English nation 
£25,000, and is said by some nautical men to be hurtful 
tothe harbour. This opinion may be correct, but with- 
out something of the kind, the vessels in the harbour 
would frequently run imminent risks on account of its 
proximity to the bay, whose waters roll with considerable 
violence against the pier when the wind is from the east 
ornorth-east. But, although the Pier may be of trivial 
service to the town in a commercial point of view, it is 
by no means so with regard to the health and comfort 
of the inhabitants. Here on every fine evening, particu- 
lurly on the Sunday, may be seen the beauty and fashion 
of Douglas. This is the place where all the beaux and 
belles of the town and neighbourhood, married and un- 
married, fashionables and unfashionables, show off; and 
it certainly is an animated and very pretty place on a fine 
summer’s evening, especially when the ladies are numer- 
ous. Amongst the gentlemen who promenade here, one 
may easily distinguish the military character from that of 
the citizen. The stiff, erect, attention-like gait, and the 
black stock round the neck, are attended to with so much 
precision here by the ‘ half-pays,” that, were they not 
in plain clothes, one might suppose they were still on 
duty. But these apart,—the beautiful marine prospect 
will always render the Pier a fascinating walk. The bold 
promontories of Douglas Head and Banks Howe rise like 
lofty pyramids at each extremity of the bay,—whilst before 
you the deep green waters expand until they appear to 
unite in the east and north-east with the horizon. Just 
above the Pier, on the side of Douglas Head, is situated 
Fort Anne, a fine house, built by an eccentric. Irish gen- 
tleman of the name of Whalley, who had been at one 
period the Beau Brummel of Dublin. A short distance 
beyond Fort Anne, on the apex of Douglas Head, a lofty 
tower is placed, surmounted by a vane; this is a beacon 
which may be seen by the mariner at a great distance.— 
The view to the left ranges over the bay, on the margin of 
which are situated Marina Villa, Mona Castle, and the 
Crescent, whose pleasing appearances impart an air of re- 
spectability to the otherwise dingy aspect of Douglas— 
The Court-hause, a low oblong etone building, with the 
Manks arms over the entrance, stands at the western end 
of the Pier. Law. iis very frequently dealt out in this 
place to sooth the litigious, or punish the refractory spirits 
of. the Manks, who are somewhat noted in the way of 
giving employment to gentlemen of the long robe. 
Having now viewed the bay, and its. scenery, we will 
take a walk into Douglas. The town has, indeed, an 
incongruous appearance. Here are lofty houses and shops 
huddled together with small mean cottages. The width 
of the streets is such that a resident may skip, without 
much difficulty, from his own house into that of his 
neighbour opposite. . Indeed, on second consideration, I 
think this method of locomotion preferable to that of 
walking, as @ person in that, case would run no risk of 
spraining his ankles from the chasms between the large 
stones of the dirty streets. It behoves a stranger, more- 
over, to take heed how he leaves his habitation on a dark 
night without a guide. There are no lights here to illu- 
minate his way ; and should he be so fortunate as not to 
fall into the harbour, he may consider himeelf well off if 
he receive no other damage than a broken nose from one of 
the ** mille et un’ angles of the streets. The saying that 
“Douglas was built by smugglers, in order to baffle the 
Vigilance of the revenue officers,” has something pro- 
bable in its for, unless a person were well acquainted with 
the almost innumerable turns and bends of the streets, he 
Would stand but a poor chance of securing another who 
had escaped from his grasp. The houses are built of gray 
slate stones, and, generally, either rough-cast or white- 
W.zhed, which gives them a cleanly appearance: but the 
Want of municipal regulations to enforce something like 
uniformity in the construction of buildings is quite evident. 
Athol-street is, however, an exception to the others—it is 
spacious, and the houses are both regular in their con- 





struction and elegant in their appearance. Several very 
respectable houses have also been erected on the Peel-road, 
near Athol-street, so that this part of the town may justly 
be called, as in fact itis, ** the west end.” —** I suppoze, 
zere,”” said a good-looking young German, who was seated 
with me at the breakfast-table of the British Hotel, ‘*daat 
dere is von guard-house,” pointing to the church in the 
market-place.—** Oh, no, Sir, that is the church,” I re- 
plied.—** Vell, daat is surprizin,” said he again ; ‘* I daut 
daat von guard-house.”—I was not at all surprisec at the 
mistake of the German, for I had myself, but a short time 
before, taken it for a market-house. It is, indeed, a 
mean-looking building ; but I was informed it will soon be 
taken down, and the market-place rendered more spacious 
and convenient. At present the market is held around the 
church, and so little attention is paid to the convenience 
of the venders of butter, poultry, &c. on the market-day 
(Saturday) that they are elbowed and jostled by almost 
every passer by. There is another church situated in a 
field at the upper part of the town, but its appearance was 
so unprepossessing that I did not think it worthy of a 
visit. In one corner of the market-place stands the custom- 
house, a large respectable-looking building, and the im- 
mediate neighbourhood is occupied by shops of a similar 
description. 

Douglas derives its name from the union of two rivers, 
the Dhoo and the Glass, which here pour their tributary 
waters into the ocean. Thetown is chiefly situated on the 
northern side of the harbour, but a neat row of white 
houses occupies a considerable portion of the southern 
bank. A plain bridge of gray stone unites the northern 
to the southern side, and opens the road to Castletown. 
On this side of the harbour are also situated warehouses 
for the curing of herrings, which are exported hence to 
various parts of the world. The situation of the town is 
very salubrious, which makes it the resort of invalids from 
various parts of England and Ireland. The Island being 
small and surrounded in every direction by the ocean, the 
weather is more temperate in winter than that of England; 
the snow scarcely rests any time upon the ground, with 
the exception of the tops of the mountains, and the 
amusement of skating is almost uuknown. Debtors from 


every part of the United Kingdom formerly found an 


asylum here from their creditors: here they lived un- 
molested on the property of others, indulging, at a cheaper 
rate, in their former habits of extravagance, and consider- 
ably increasing the wealth and animation of the town. 


‘But no.sooner had his Grace of Athol made a transfer. of 


his right of sovereignty in Man to the British Crown, 
than Douglas, arid, indeed, the whole Island, began to 
droop. Prodigals and swindlers no longer found protec- 
tion here against the law of England, and had, it not been 
for the fortunate invention of marine steam-engines, 
which may be said to have drawn every part of the United 
Kingdom closer together, there was little probability that 
the town of Douglas would ever again raise its head. 
Almost every day, however, during the summer months, 
numbers of strangers are either arriving or departing, and 
the town now displays frequent scenes of bustle and ac- 
tivity.—-The population is about eight thousand. 

¢ The description of Douglas has swelled so much 
upon my hands, that I have deferred sending until next 
week my rambles in the neighbourhood. In the mean- 
time I remain, with kindest respects to my readers, yours, 


























most respectfully, M. R. 
Liverpool, September 6, 1829. 
Tide Table. 
Days. |Aforn Rven.| Height. Festivals, 4c, 
h.m.jh. m.jft. in. 
Tuesday --15| 0 7| 0 29/21 3 
Wednesday16} O 51} 1 13/20 10 
Thursday 17| 1 35) 1 59/19 4 |Kambert. 
Friday ----18) 2 21) 2 45/17 6 
Saturday--19} 313] 3 29/15 4 
Sunday-.--20} 4 440/13 4 /14th Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday --21| 5 16} & 56/12 1 {St. Matthew. 
Tuesday «-22| 6 338) 7 20)11 5 














Scientific sotices. 








WIND CARRIAGES, 


— 

The great obstacles to all mechanical contrivances for 
impelling carriages, without horses, have hitherto been 
the friction, and the inequality of ordinary roads, two 
sources of failure which have been removed by the intros 
duction of railroads; in consequence of which the princi- 
ple of vehicles like that we are about to describe, now 
possesses enhanced claims to our attention.— Edit. Kal. 

TO SAIL BY LAND AGAINST THE WIND. 

Let A BC D be the body of a sailing charict; M the 
mast, to which are fixed the wings or sails E F G H; the 
two first of which E F, are here supposed to be expanded 
by the wind. R is the rudder by which it is guided. 
Therefore, the wind driving the sails round, with the mast 
M, and the cog wheel K, take the teeth, placed perpendi- 
cular to the sides of the two four-wheels of the carriage, 
and conse eanily keep it in. continual motion. 

The cole of this machine should not be large, nor placed 
very high, not only to prevent overturning, but that its 
motion may not be thereby impeded; for the velocity will 
be in proportion tothe force of the wind on the sails to 
that on the body of the machine.. Therefore if they be 
both equal it wil} stand still; or if the force on the body 
be the greatest, it will go backwards; unless there be a 
contrivance to lock the wheels. The Super part of the 
machine next A, may be made to take off, when the wind 
is contrary, and there may be another set of sails placed 
between the two hind wheels, which will considerably in- 
crease its velocity. But after all, for general.yse, a com- 
mon carriage must be preferable; for this cannot be ex- 
pected to go up a moderate ascent without great difficulty, 
nor down a declivity, when there is @.strong wind, with- 
out danger; and even on level ground, if the road be in 
any degree rough, its progress must be very slow, at- 
tended both with difficulty and danger. In an open 
country, however, where there is a large tract of level and 
smooth ground, and frequent strong winds, a machine of 
this sort will certainly be very convenient; and in most 
countries, when made of, a small.size, may be useful to 
young people, by affording them a pleasant and healthful 
exercise. 





The Housewife. 


ANOTHER CERTIFICATE IN FAVOUR OF CAMERON'S 
MARKING INK FOR LINEN, 

Indclibitity.—Our fair readers need not be under any 
apprehension that we are going to interfere with their pro- 
vince, when we approach, with all due reverence, the 
‘* Napery press,” and thesprucer ** French wardrobe.” We 
are only going to tell them how they may make even their 
most ordinary impressions,—what, if they be favourable, 
they would surely desire them to be—dndelible. In sober 
seriousness, such are rare—if not upon the hearts of us 
bachelors, at least upon the linen beneath which they pal- 
pitate, and we have often desiderated some indestructible 
means of at once and with little trouble marking our pro- 

rty. We think this has been found in the ink made at 

iverpool, by a Scotch chemist, called Cameron, we be- 
lieve, which seeing advertised in our own columns a few 
days ago, we were induced to try. Instead of our bed- 
room being made uninhabitable for a day, by every bit of 
white cloth we being spread out—on the old 
Clout system—we found, by the Cameronian method, that 
the operation was much more speedy than even that of 
penning these lines of honest praise-Glasgow Free Press. 
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‘TO A REDBREAST, 
LONG AN ANNUAL VIBITANT. 
—=> 

Art thou hither come again, 
Harbinger of winter's reign? 
Come, the drooping rose to cheer, 
The last pale rose of summer fair! 
Art thou come to warble wild 
A lament sweet o'er groves despoiled, — 
Over vales Arcadian deserts grown, 
And make the Dryad’s woes thine own? 
Or, dear Robin, say, oh, say, 
Art thou come with carol gay, 
To speed the chill and lagging hours, 
And cheat with memory of flowers ; 
And sylvan groves, and wavy woods, 
And fairy isles, and glittering floods, 
And days recal, for ever past, 
Too glorious, and too loved to last! 
Or, dear Robin, tell, I pray, 
Art thou come to chide away 
The tear on Beauty’s cheek I see, 
Weeping Love's inconstancy, 
And whisper, yet may friendship bloom, 
Though love has found an early tomb? 
Or, sweet Robin, com'st thou, say, 
Gently thus to steal away 
Thoughts from earth, and bid them rise 
High above yon azure skies, 
Where a seraph form awaits, 
Beckoning me at heaven's gates ; 
Her, who oft has welcomed thee ! 
Her, creation’s self to me! 


Remembrancer of radiance gone, 
Of buried hope, and pleasure flown! 
Welcome, Robin, here again, 
Herald though of winter's reign ; 
Welcome, and with carol gay, 
Speed the lingering hours away ; 
Welcome, though, alas, for me, 
Sound thy wood-notes mournfully ! 


Liverpool. 











The following little song was written by the late Mr. 
Joun Buns, of the South Dispensary, Liverpool, au- 
thor of a volume of ‘* Poems and Songs,’’ and of several 
pretty little pieces in ** Mountain Dew.” It was composed 
on the departure of two of his friends, from Liverpool, 
only a fortnight before his death. Poor, warm-hearted 
youth! ** he droop’d and died, and not one friendly tear 
for him was shed.” 


THE TRUSTY TWA, 
a 
Ain,—"' I gaed a wacfw’ gate yestreen.” 
— 
‘The hour is gane that saw us met, 
The spell it broke that bound us a’; 
And in yon eloud the sun is set, 
That saw me lose my trusty twa. 
O! fate wil! jilt in wanton freak, 
And folks maun tend her rise and fa’, 
And they are gane her smile to seek, 


My only true, my trusty twa. 





Nae mair I'll meet the friendly smile, 
That welcom’d my expected ca’, 
The smile that could my cares beguile, 
That smile cam frae my trusty twa: 
But though I'm left to pine alane, 
And mourn fate’s unrelenting law, 
In fancy’s dream the cup I'll drain, 
To them, my true, my trusty twa. 


Eee 





WHAT IS HOPE? 
— - 
A bud of bliss, 
When bursting nipped by frost,— 
What in my heart most cherished is, 
And what is soonest lost. 


’Tis like the hue 
That gilds the evening sky, 
Steeping in lovely tints the blue 
Of heaven’s fair canopy. 


A summer morn 
Rising in cloudless sky,— 
Earth's loveliest sights are only born 
To wither, droop, and die. 


'Tis like the bow— 
The rainbow’s fairy smile, 
Shining through tears of darkest woe 
To cheer me for awhile. 


Like dreams at eve, 
Giving bright visions birth,— 
Granting the sleeper short reprieve 
From miseries of earth. 


*Tis like a gleam 
Of lightning in the night, 
Lending life’s gloom a fickle beam, 
Of momentary light. 


"Tis but a smile 
Playing on beauty’s lips, 
Cheering the troubled heart awhile, 
—Sovon dimm’d by grief’s eclipse. 


A beam of bliss 
Flung o’er the woes of life, 
Masked in deceitful treacheries, 
With disappointment rife. 
Huddergfield. S. J. 


pS _______ 





TO THE DAISY. 
i 
“ The daisy never dies.”—-MoNTGOMERY. 
i 
I have sung thee before, dearest flower of the plain, 
And with heartfelt devotion I sing thee again: 
With pleasure sincere, with delight ever new— 
Thy gentle green stem, and thy white leaves I view. 


For now that the richness of autumn js gone, 

And the cold cheerless winter is fast coming on, 

And the flowers have departed that smiled to the ray 
Of the sun in his glory, in summer's bright day ; 


And the brown leaves fall mournfully down from the trees, 
And the cold breath of winter is felt in the breeze; 

And nature presents but a desolate scene— 

For her bloom is departing—her brightness—her green,— 


Yet still thou art here, dearest flower of the field! 
A ray of pure joy to my heart thou canst yield; 
For still thou art with me, thou lone lovely flower, 
Like the faith that proves true in Adversity’s hour. 


Dear emblem of friendship—as firm as the rock 

That for ages hath braved the fell tempest’s rude shock ; 
Dear emblem of kindness, that knows not decay, 
Though the sun should wax dim, and the stars fade away. 


When this heart shall be cold as thy leaflets of snow, 
And unconscious alike or of joy or of woe,— 
On my bosom, oh rest thee, though gone be my breath ! 
Thou hast cheered me in life—be thou near me in death. 
Glasserton. ANNA, 
EEE 
LINES, 
Addressed to a Friend, who expressed great impatience at hearing 
@ certain Orator make a very long Specch, “ full of sound and 
Sury, signifying nothing.” 
When you, my friend, hear Proser prate, 
Why should you feel so much displeasure ? 
For though his speech is short of weight, 
You can’t deny he gives full measure. 
Liverpool. (e 











Pigeons.—‘* A pigeon (says a London paper) has been 
known to live above two days after having been deprived 
of its brain and the upper part of the spinal marrow.” — 
Who can read this paragraph without feelings of loathin 

and indignation? For our own parts we think we coul 

stand by to see the ruffian hanged who could inflict such 
pangs upon a poor bird as the pigeon must have suffered in 
the horrid experiment here related. The defence set up for 
such execrable operations is, that they tend to the improve. 
ment of physiology and anatomy. But, in our opinion, 
no adequate benefit has accrued to science or humanity 
from the inhuman and flagitious experiments of Jurine, 
Spalanzani, Galvanie, and others of the scientific persecu- 
tors of poor dumb animals. Of what consequence can it 
be to man to know that bats find their way rather by the 
earsthan by the eyes? and yet the most horrible tortures 
have been inflicted upon these poor animals to ascertain 
this.—Edit. Kal. : 











ON SALE, 


At the Liverpool Mercury Office, the following publications, 
and other articles, which may be had of the Agents of the 
Liverpool Mercury and Kaleidoscope, in their respective towns, 
This day is any » price 1s. 6d. 
A GUIDE to BANGOR, BEAUMARIS, and 
SNOWDONIA, witha MAP. By JOHN SMITH. 


TO THE LADIES. 

IMPORTANT CHEMICAL DISCOVERY. 
CAMERON’S INDELIBLE PERMANENT 
MARKING INK, for LINENS, &c.—The singular and import- 
ant property of this valuable discovery is, that the effect 
required is instantly produced at one operation by simply 
writing on any part of the Cloth or Linen, without the 
trouble of a previous preparation;—for, on wetting the 
Writing with Cameron’s Chemical 
ously converted into a permanent black, which no washing 
ean diseharge, and which may be immediately thrown into 
the washing tub, or not, as convenient, without being ex- 
posed tothe sun. The whole operation is so extremely sim- 
ple that a Lady, by Cameron’s Marking Ink and Chemical 


hundred pieces of Linen, as she could da ten by the old method. 
It does away with the tedious processes of wetting, drying, 
and exposing to the sun, and thereby not only saves a great 
deal of trouble, but likewise entirely removes every risk of 
injuring the clothes. 

Invented and prepared by C. CAMERON, Chemist, Liverpool. 
As spurious imitations may soon be imposed on the public 
they will be pleased to observe that none are genuine unless 
they have the autograph signature, ‘‘ Charles Cameron,” writ- 


2s. or 2s. 6d., with case.—Family bottles, containing six 
small ones, 4s. 6d. 


HUNT’S PATENT COMPOSITION for making 
Waterproof and strengthening Leather, particularly SOLES 
of BOOTS and SH@ES. 

This unrivaled composition will, at a very trifling ex- 
pense, render the Soles of Boots and Shoes, Aprons of Gigs, Har- 
ness, and all Leather exposed to the atmosphere, completely 
Waterproof,and totally impervious to all damp and moisture 
whatever; and it will cause them to wear nearly double the 
time. One great perfection of this article is its cheapness 
and easy application. A pair of Boots or Shoes can be made 
waterproof in a few minutes. by any person who can clean 


em. 
This valuable Composition will prove the Lest and surest 
preventive against all damp and moisture coasting to the feet 
in wet weather, and will protect the wearer from colds, 
coughs, and the numerous train of ills arising from wet and 
cold feet. It will be found the greatest protector of health. 
and promoter of economy, ever offered to the public. In 
bottles at 1s. each. Which is warranted to keep one person’s 
Boots or Shoes dry for a year. (One concern.) 
IMPROVED MARINE LIFE PRESERVERS, 
Warranted to support any person in the water with the 
clothes on. Recommended to Emigrants, Persons going to 
Sea, and to Aquatic Parties. Price from 18s.to £1 5s.—Orders 
received by the Agents of the Mercury and the Kaleidoscope. 
Sole Agent for London Mr. SamusL Deacon, No. ], Skinner- 





street. 





Compound, it is instantane- | 


Compound, can as easily, and in as shorta time, mark one ' 


ten on the outside wrapper, or paper of directions.—Price , 
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The Bouquet. 


« J have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
SIR DAN DANN’LY, THE IRISH HAROE. 
—— = 

In the Monthly Magazine, for the present month, there 
js a very humorous paper on Donnybrook Fair, although 
the author, who is of the Blackwood school, mixes up 
so much party politics with his narrative, as to render 
some parts of it unfit for the Kaleidoscope. That por- 
tion relating to Dan Donnelly is not, however, liable to 
such objection, and we shall transcribe it entire for the 
amusement of our readers. 

«But in spite of all that yet remains, it must be admitted 
with a sigh, that the glory of Donnybrook has departed in 
the person of the renowned Daniel Donnelly, better known 
among his admiring followers, by the sounding title of 
«Sir Dan Dann'ly, the Irish haroe.” Of course, if you 
know any thing of the glorious science of self-defence, a 
necessary accomplishment which I hope you have not 
neglected amidst the general diffusion of knowledge which 
distinguishes this happy age, of course, if you have culti- 
tivated that noble art, that true yywds céavroy, which 
teaches us the superiority of practical demonstration over' 
theoretical induction, the recollection of that celebrated 
champion must fill your mind with reverence for his 
exploits, mingled with regret that he was snatched so soon 


from the path of glory. 
I was fortunate enough to possess the friendship of that 
reat man, and I esteem among the happiest days of my 
ite, that on which I was lucky enough to attract his at- 
tention: it was during a row at Donnybrook Fair. I was 
defending myself with whatever energy I possess, against 
overwhelming odds, when suddenly, as if Mars himself 
had listened to my invocation, and descended to the fray, 
Dan rushed from his tent to show fair play, and in an in- 
stant my cowardly assailants fled, as if scattered by a 
whirlwind. From that hour, gratitude on my part, and 
a consciousness of protection on his, cemented an intimacy. 
between us. After death bad snatched him from the scene 
he illustrated by his achievements, I contemplated pub- 
lishing his memoirs, under the title of ** Recollections of 
Sir Daniel Donnelly and his Contemporaries ;” I intended 
to prefix a silhouette sketch of Dan, as he prcelly ap- 
peared on his return from the prize ring, and impelled by 
the love of truth, I would have heightened the interest of 
the work, by detailing, with the unvarnished simplicity of 
adiary, those various little domestic failings which my 
hero possessed in common with other great men, and the 
disclosure of which is so soothing to the vanity of the rest 
of the world. I was eminently qualified form the 
task, since I was admitted to his confidence, afid shared 
his convivial hours; but by a singular coincidence, just 
as I was arranging my materials, and culling piquant 
anecdotes from my fancy, my memory, and my journal, 
“Recollections of Lord Byron and his Contemporaries” 
appeared, on a plan so similar to mine, that I at up the 
undertaking, lest I should be suspected of imitating a 
work which I could never hope to rival. 
The character of Dan Donnelly will not suffer by com- 
pe with that of any hero of ancient or modern times. 
tis true it was never his fortune to lead hundreds of 
thousands to glorious slaughter; nor, in truth, did his taste 
lean that way, for he could not, as he himself energetically 
expressed it, ** See the fun ov thravellin’ over the say, to 
be shot ai by blackguards that couldn’t spake English, an’ 
daren’t stand up to a man, for a hog (Anglice, a shilling) 
aday.” But it is not so much by the magnitude, as by 
the nature of his exploits, that the character of a hero is 
measured in the estimation of the philcsophica) historian 3 
he strips it of the adventitious support of accident or for- 
tune, he appreciates it according to its intrinsic strength, 
and draws his conclusions as to its value, from its develop. 
ment when left to its unassisted energies, rather than when 
supported by, and linked with, the powers of others. Fol. 
lowing this just and equitable rule, let me ask any sound 
and impartial judge what chance would even the Great 
Captain himself have had against Sir Dan in a twenty- 
four feet ring, at half minute time? Why, he would be 
“doubled up” in the twinkling of an eye. As for Napo- 
leon, that arbiter of the destinies of nations, he was one 
of the ** light weights ;”’ and the gigantic champion would 





character of Alexander the Great is that to which my de- 


that there is a coincidence in the manner of their deaths, 
too striking not to excite the attention even of the most 
careless observer. Inthe cup of Hercules the conqueror 
of the East found the tate which he had escaped at Issus 
and Arbela; and the champion, whom Oliver and Cooper 
could not overcome, sank beneath the overpowering in- 
fluence of cight-and-twenty tumblers of punch. 

My feelings have seldom been so much excited as they 
were one day when passing through Thomas-street, the 
Whitechapel-road of Dublin, I chanced to look into a 
barber's shop, and almost the first object which met my 
eye was a cast from the never-to-be-forgotten visage of 
Sir Dan, moulded into a wig-block; there it was—that 
iron, indomitable face, which beating might improve, but 
never could injure: that round, solid-looking, bullet 
head, that seemed made to be propelled, in the fashion of 
a battering-ram, against adventurous assailants. Still did 
the glassy eyes stare with their usual expression of tranquil 
self-assurance, while the compressed trap-like lips, denoted 
that inflexible determination of character, and fixedness 
of purpose, upon which argument would be as completely 
thrown away, as upon the matured and well-considered 


decision of a mastiff. 
a e e . e eB * 


Let us return to Donnybrook. During the fair week, 
Dan Donnelly's tent (he always kept one after he became 
a celebrated character) was always crowded to excess by 
all classes, high and low ; some attracted by admiration 
of the guod things of this life dispensed by the amiable 
Lady Dann’ly, others by the convivial and facetious quali- 
ties of her redoubted spouse; in the evening, especially, 
you were sure to find him in the centre of a circle of 
wondering listeners, detailing some of his extraordinary 
adventures, the most astonishing of whjch it was heresy 
in the eyes of his followers to doubt for an instant, though 
my love of truth obliges me to confess, that one or two I 
have heard him relate sounded a little apocryphal. But 
great and extraordinary characters are not to be judged of 
by common rules; for instance, his account of the manner 
in which he obtained the honour of knighthood from the 
hands of our present —- Sovereign, then Prince 
Regent, always appeared to me to differ in some material 
circumstances from the ordinary routine of court etiquette, 
‘and rather to resemble one of those amusing and instruc. 
tive narratives denominated fairy tales. But on this 
delicate subject perhaps the safest course is to suffer the 
reader to judge for himself: so without further circumlo- 
cution, I will submit my lamented friend’s account to his 
perusal, in the precise words in which I have so often had 
the pleasure of hearing it. 

** My jewels, I was lyin’ in bed one mornin’, restin’ my- 
self, in regard ov bein’ dhrunk the night afore, wid Scrog- 
gins an’ Jack Randall, an’ some more ov the boys; an’ as 
was lyin’ on the broad ov my back, thinkin’ ov nothin’, 
a knock came to my door. ‘ Come in,’ says I, ‘iv you're 
fat.’ So the door opened sure enough, an’ in come a great 
big chap, dhressed in the most elegantest way ever you 
see, wid a cockade in his hat, an’ a plume ov feathers out 
ov id, an’ — epulets upon his shouldhers, an’ tossels 
an’ bobs of goold all over the coat ov him, jist like any 
Jord ov the land. ‘Are you Dan Dann'ly?’ says he.— 
*Troth an’ I am,’ says I; ‘an’ that’s my name sure 
enough, for want ov a betther; an’ what d’ye want wid 
me now you've found me? ’—* My maasther is wantin’ to 
sume to ye, an’ sint me to tell you to come down to his 
place in a hurry.’—* An’ who the divil is your masther ?” 
says I; ‘an’ didn’t think ye had one, only yourself, an’ 
ou 80 fine.’—* Oh,’ says he, ‘my masther is the Prence 
in.’ Blur an’ ouns,’ says 1; * tell his honour I'll be 
wid him in the twinklin’ of a bedpost, the minit I take 
my face from behind my beard, an’ get on my clane flax ; 
but stop a bit,’ says I; * where does the masther live ?°— 
* Down at Carltown Palace,’ says he; ‘so make yourself 
dacent, an’ be off wid yourself afther me.’ id that 
away he wint. 
**Up I gets an’ away I goes, the instant minit I put on 
my duds, down to Carltown Palace. An’ it’s it that’s the 
place ; twicet as big as the castle, or Kilmainham gaol, 
an’ groves ov threes round about it, like the Phaynix 
Park. Up I goes to the gate, an’ I gives a litele asy rap 
to show I wasn’t proud ; who should let me in but the 
*dentical we thac come to ask me up. * Well Dan,’ says 
he, ‘you didn’t let the grass grow undher your feet: the 
master’s waitin’, so away in wid ye as fast as ye can’— 
*An’ which way will I go?’ says I.—‘Crass the yard,” says 
he, ‘an’ folley your nose up through the house, ever "ull 
you come to the dhrawin’-room door, an’ then jist rap wid 


parted friend bore most resemblance; and let me remark, 


, soldiers marchin’, an’ fiddlers playin’, an’ monkeys 
dancin’, an’ every kind ov diversion, the same as ourselves 
here at Donnybrook Fair, only it lasts all the year round, 
from mornin’ till night I’m tould. 

** Whin I come to the house, in I wint, bowin’ an’ doin’ 
my manners in the most genteelest way to all the grand 
lords an’ ladies that was there, folleyin’ their own divar- 
sion, the same as thim that was in the yard, every way 
they liked—dhrinkin’, and singin’, an’ playin’ ov music, 
and dancin’ like mad! I wint on, en, on, out ov one 
room an’ into another, till my head was fairly addled, an” 
I thought I’d never come tothe ind. And sich grandeur ! 
—why, the play-house was nothin toid. At last I come to 
a beautiful big stairs, an’ up I wint; an sureenough there 
was the dhrawin’-room door, reachin’ up to the ceilin’ 
almost, an’ as-big as the gate ova coach-house, an’ wrote on 
a board over the door, * No admittance for strangers, only 
on business’.—* Sure,’ says I, ‘I’m come on the best ov 
business, whin the Prence is afther sendin’ his man to tell 
me to come on a visit.’—An’ wid that I gave a knock wid 
my knuckle the way I was bid. * Come in,’ says a voice ;” 
and so I opened the door. 

**Oh! then, ov all the sights ever I see, an’ it’s that 
was the finest! There was the Prence Ragin’ himselt, 
mounted up upon his elegant throne, an’ his crown, that 
was half a hundhred weight ov goold, I suppose, on his 
head, an’ his scepiure in ‘his hand, an’ his hon sittin’ on 
one side side ov him, an’ his unicorn on the other.’ 
* Morrow, Dan,’ says he ; * you're welcome here.’—* Good 
morning, my Lord,’ says [, ‘ plase your reverence.’— 
* An’ what do you think ov my place,’ says he, * Dan, now 
you're in it ?’—* By Dad! your worship,’ says I, * it bates 
all the places ever I see, an’ there’s not the like of id for 
fun in the wide world, barrin’ Donnybrook Fair.’—* I 
never was at the Fair,’ says he, * bud I’m tould there's 
plenty of sport there for thim that has money, an’ is able 
to take their own part in a row.’—* Throth, Majesty,’ 
says I, ‘your honour may say that; an’ iv your holiness 
ll come an’ see us there, it’s myself that ‘ill give you a 
dhrop ov what's good, an’ show ye all the divarsion ov the 
place—ay, an’ leather the best man in the fair that dare 
say, black is the white ov your eye!’—* More power to ye, 
Dan!’ says he, laughin’; ‘an’ what id you like to dhrink 
now ?’—* Oh, by Gor!’ says I, ‘I’m afeard to take any 
thing, for I was dhiunk lact night, an’ I’m not quite study 
yet.’—-*By the piper that played afore Moses,’ says he 
* yell not go out ov my house till ye dhrink my health ; 
so wid that he mounted down off his throne, an’ wint ta 
a little black cupboard he had snug in the corner, an’ tuck 
out his gardy vine an’ a couple of glasses. ‘* Hot or 
cowld, Dan ?’ says he.—*‘ Cowld, plase your reverence,” 
says I. Sohe filled a glass for me, an’ a glass for himeelf. 
—*‘ Here’s towards ye, Dan,’ says he.—* The same to you, 
Majesty !’ says I ;—* and what do ye think it was? May 
I never tell a lie iv id wasn't as good whiskey as ever you 
seein your born days. ‘* Well,’ says I, ‘that’s as fine 
sperits as ever I dhrunk, for sperits like id ; might 1 make 
bould to ax who does your worship dale wid ?'—* Kinahang 
in Dublin,’ says he.—* An’ a good warrant he is,’ says I + 
so we wint on, dhrinking, an’ chattin,’ till at last, * Dan,” 
says he, * I'd like to spar a round wid ye.” *@h,” says I, 
* Majesty, I'd be afear’d ov hurtin’ ye, without the gloves,” 
—‘Arrah, do you think it’s a brat ov a boy ye’re spakin* 
to?’ says he; ‘do ye’re worst, Dan, and divil may care !” 
An’ so wid that we stud up. 

** Do you know he has a mighty purty method ov bis 
own, bud thin, though id might do wid Oliver, it was all 
nonsense wid me, so afore you could say Jack Lattin, £ 
caught him wid my left hand undher the ear, an’ tumbled 
him up on his throne. * There now’, says 1, * Majesty, 
I tould ye how id would be, but you’d never stop until 
you got yourself hurt.’"—‘Give us your fist, Dan,’ says 
he, ‘I'm not a bit the worse of the fall; you’re a good man, 
an’ I'm not able for you’—* That's no disgrace,’ says I, 
* for it’s few that is; but iv I had you in thrainin’ for six 
months, Ud make another man ov ye;’ an’ wid that we 
fell a dhrinkin’ agin, ever till we didn’t lave a dhrop in 
the bottle; an’ then I thought it was time to go, so up [ 
go.—* Dan,’ says he, ‘ before you lave me I’ll make you a 
knight, to show I have no spite again ye for the fall.’—~ 
‘Oh,’ says I, * for the matter ov that, I’m sure ye're too 
honourable a gintleman to hould spite for what was done 
in fair play, an’ you know your reverence wouldn't be 
asy until you had a thrial ov me.’—* Say no more about 
id, Dan,’ says he, laughin,’ * bud kneel down upon your 
bended knees.’ So down I kneeled.—‘ Now,’ says he, 
* ye wint down on your marrow bones plain Dan, but I 
give ye lave to get up Sir Dan Dann'ly, Esquire.’— 
*Thank your honour,’ says I, ‘and God mark you to 
grace wherever you xo.’ So wid that we shook Seeds. 





your knuckle, an’ ye'll get lave to come in.’ So away I 





have disdained to lift afinger to him. Perhaps, after all, the 


wint acrass the yard, an’ it’s there the fun was goin’ an, 


an’ away I wint. Talk of your kings and prences, the 
Prence Ragin’ is the finest Prence ever I drunk wid.’® 
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GiograpHical {Lotices. 
LORD BYRON AT BRUSSELS. 
—> 
(From the New Monthly Magazine.) 

i must not omit, in my recollections, to mention 
the high gratification I had in passing a few days in 
the society of the illustrious Byron. In his transit 
to Italy, in August, 1816, he visited Brussels (where 
I was residing) accompanied by Dr. Polidori. The 
moment I heard of his arrival, I waited on him, and 
was received with the greatest cordiality and kind- 
ness. ‘He had no pleasure,” he said “equal to 
that of meeting a friend of his mother’s, and of his 
early age.” Ilhad not seen him for fourteen years, 
when he was at Harrow, at the age of fifteen. I 
found much less change in his appearance than there 
generally is from youth to manhood; the general 
expression of his countenance had become very like 
his mother’s—a beautiful, mild, and intelligent eye, 
fringed with long and dark lashes; an expansive 
and noble forehead; over which hung in thick clus- 
ters his rich brown natural curls. What a living 
representation of Beattie’s minstrel! He looked the 
inspired poet! None of the many prints I have 
seen of him are either like, or do him justice. He 
told me that he was desperately in love with Miss 
M—— D when he was nine years old; “and we 
met,” he said “at the dancing-school,” (he made 
many inquiries about her, and if she was still as 
wer Ms. “She is a year older than I; I saw her 
only once after I left Aberdeen, when I was about 
fourteen, and on my way to the Highlands with m 
mother; for I had a cough, and I was sent to drin 
goat’s whey on the banks of the Dee. The first 
verses I ever wrote were in praise of her beauty, I 
know she is happily married, which I rejoice at.” 
All this he said with much feeling. This conversa- 
tion was so interesting that, on my returning home, 
I put in on paper. As he proposed visiting Water- 
oo on the following morning, I offered wy services as 
his cicerone, which were graciously accepted, and we 
set out at an early hour, accompanied by his compagnon 
de voyage. The weather was propitious, but the 
poet’s spirits seemed depressed, and we passed 
through the gloomy forest of Soignies without much 
conversation. As the plan of the inspection of the 
field had been left to me, I ordered our postillion to 
lrive to Mont St. Jean, without stopping at Water- 
loo. We got out at the Monuments. Lord Byron 

azed about for five minutes without uttering a 
yilable ; at last, turning to me, he said—“T am not 
lisappointed. I have seen the plains of Marathon, 

id these are as fine. Can you tell me,” he con- 
tinued, “where Picton fell? because I have heard 
‘hat my friend Howard was killed at his side, and 
nearly at the same moment.” The spot was well 
Known, and I pointed my finger to some trees near it, 
at the distance of one hundred and fifty yards: we 
walked tothe spot. “Howard,” said his Lordship 
with a sigh, “was my relation and dear friend ; but 
uarrelledand I was inthe wrong ; we were how- 











ever reconciled, at which I now rejoice.’ He spoke 
these words with great feeling, and we returned to ex- 
amine the monument of Sir Alexander Gordon, a 
broken column, on which he made some criticisms, be- 

ywing great praise on the fraternal affection of his 


brother, who had erected it. He did not seem much 
interested about the positions of the troops, which I 
pointed out to him; and we got into our carriage 
and drove to the Chateau Goumont, the poet remain- 
ing silent, pensive, and in a musing mood, which I 
took care not to interrupt. The gallant defence of 
this post seemed to interest him more, and I reca- 
pitulate d all the particulars I knew of the attack. 
from the bravery displayed by the handful of troops 
(the Guards) who defended it, it has acquired its 
reputation. On our return in the evening, I pressed 
his Lordship te dinner, which he declined, saying— 
“ T have long abandoned the pleasures of the table.” 
He, however, promised to take his coflee with my 





wife, provided there was no party. He came at nine 
o’clock, and greeted her most cordially, again ex- 
pressing the pleasure he felt in meeting the friend 
of his mother. Notwithstanding the interdiction, I 
had invited two accomplished gentlemen to meet 
him; one of them, a Hanoverian, in our service, had 
travelled in Greece, and being extremely intelligent, 
a most interesting conversation on that classical 
country, now struggling for its liberties, took place. 
The poet was in high spirits and good humour, and 
he charmed us with anecdotes and descriptions of 
the various countries in the Archipelago and Albania, 
which he had just visited. He neither ate nor drank, 
and the only refreshment he could be persuaded to 
take was an ice; but he remained with us till two 
hours past midnight. My wife exhibited her scrap- 
book, in which Sir W. Scott had, a few months 
before, written a few stanzas on the battle. She 
begged his Lordship to do her a similar honour, to 
which he readily consented, saying—* if she would 
trust him with her book, be would insert a verse in 
it before he slept.’ He marched off with it under 
his arm, and next morning returned with the two 
beautiful stanzas which, a year after, he published 
in his ‘Third Canto of “ Childe Harold,” with a 
little variation,— 
“* Stop, for thy tread is on an Empire’s dust.” 


I consider these as being highly valuable, being 
the prime pensieri of the splendid stanzas on Water- 
loo. I asked Byron what he thought of Mr. Scott’s 
“ Field of Waterloo,” just published—if it was fair 
to ask one poet his opinion of a living contemporary. 
“Qh,” said he, “quite fair; besides, there is not 
much subject for criticism in this hasty sketch. 
The reviewers call it a falling off; but I am sure 
there is no poet living who could have written so 
many good lines on so meagre a subject, in so short 
atime. Scott,” he added, “is a fine poet, and a 
most amiable man. We are great friends. As a 
prose writer, he has no rival; and has not been 
approached since Cervantes, in depicting manners. 
His tales are my constant companions.”’ There is 
a curious circumstance relative to his own verses 
written in this scrap-book, which exhibits the poet’s 
modesty and good humour. A few weeks after he had 
written them, the well-known artist, R. R. Reinagle, 
a friend of mine, arrived in Brussels, when I invited 
him to dine with me, and showed him the lines, 
requesting him to embellish them with an appro. 
priate vignette to the following passage :— 

** Here his last flight the haughty eagle flew, 

Then tore, with bloody beak, the fatal plain ; 

Pierced with the shafts of banded nations through, 

Ambition’s life, and labours, all were vain— 

He wears the shatter’d links of the world’s broken chain. 
Mr. Reinagle sketched with a pencil a spirited 
chained eagle, grasping the earth with his talons. 
I had occasion to write to his Lordship, and men- 
tioned having got this clever artist to draw a vignette 
to his beautiful lines, and the liberty he had taken 
by altering the action of the eagle. In reply to this, 
he wrote to me—“ Reinagle is a better poet, and a 
better ornithologist than f am; eagles, and all birds 
of prey, attack with their talons, and not with their 
beaks, and I have altered the line thus— 

* Then tore, with bloody talon, the rent plain.’ 

This is, I think, a better line, besides its poetical 
justice.’ I need hardly add, when I communicated 
this flattering ae gre to the painter, that he 
was highly gratified. I happened to have a copy of 
the “ Novelle Amorose” of Casti, a severe satire on 
the monks, which Lord Byron had never seen, as its 
sale was prohibited in Italy. I presented him with 
it, and in his letter to me from Geneva he writes— 
“T cannot tell you what a treat your gift of Casti 
has been to me; U have almost got him by heart. 
I had read his “ Animali Parlanti,’ but I think these 
‘Novelle’ much better. I long to go to Venice, to 
see the manners so admirably described.” A year 
afterwards he published “ Beppo,’’ which is certain] 

an imitation of the “ Novelle Amorese ;”” and I thin 

if he had not read them, it would never have been 
written, I was intimately acquainted with Lord 


Byron’s mother from her childhood. She lost both 
her parents before she was ten years old, and lived 
occasionally with the family of General Abercromby, 
of Glassaugh, to whom she was nearly relate 

I passed some weeks in her company there, when 
she came from school, a romping, comely, good 
humoured girl of sixteen, inclined to corpulency, 
She was fond of running races, and swinging be. 
tween two trees on the lawn; but from this last ex. 
ercise she was at last interdicted, for one of the ropes 
gave way, and she had so severe a fall that she 
fainted, and I carried her in my arms into the house ; 
but no injury occurred except that she was obliged 
to submit to the lancet, and a temporary confine. 
ment. One of her nearest relations, Mrs. D——, the 
wife of the admiral, was about this time residing at 
Bath; and this lady undertook the charge of the 
young heiress, and of introducing her into the world, 
She had been too long in Scotland, for she had ac. 
quired a confirmed Scotch accent. Now it was to 
be feared that some northern adventurer might en. 
tice her into a clandestine marriage, for she had no 
mother or good aunt to look after her. How Bath 
was chosen as an eligible residence for a young and 
giddy heiress, seems rather surprising ; but thither 
she went, and was introduced. It was soon known 
that she had an estate worth sixty thousand pounds, 
and she consequently attracted many admirers: 
among others, Captain Byron, a guardsman, (or lately 
one,) paid his court to the northern constellation. A 
young man of address and insinuating manners, he 
got into the young lady’s good graces, and per- 
suaded her to take a trip to Gretna Green with him, 
This clandestine step placed her entirely at his 
mercy in respect to settlements, and entailed on her, 
ina few years, the misery of dependence. It was 
with some difficulty that the noble captain was pre- 
vailed on to settle two hundred a-year out of her 
two thousand. Crippled with debts, which he had 
previously pander his extravagance continued, 
and, after cutting down the timber, he disposed of 
the estate to the Earl of Aberdeen, much under its 
value, and within three years he had squandered 
every shilling. Fortunately death put a stop to his 
career, and the poor widow ( just out of her teens) 
had no other provision left for herself and son, but 
the pitiful pittance which had, by the kind interces. 
sion of a friend, been saved to her. She retired to 
obscurity, but in the midst of her friends, to Banff, 
to educate her child. It is a singular circumstance 
that, at the birth of this boy, there were five males 
between him and the title, yet, before he had reached 
‘his seventh year, he succeeded to it. On this sub- 
ject his nurse was prophetic; for on his mother’s 
asking the woman, who had been thirty years in the 
family, if he was a fine child? “Ay, Madam,’ said 
she, “he’s a bonny bairn, and he has got a elub- 
bed foot, and he’ll surely be Lord Byron, for a’ the 
Lord Byrons ha’ a clubbed foot.” This I have heard 
Mrs. Byron tell when her son was an infant; and it 
was certainly true that two of the family had been 
born with this defect. 


fe”! 


GENERAL SIR DAVID BAIRD, Br. G,C.B. and K.C. 
ae - 
(From the Perth Courter.) 

This gallant officer was the second son of Mr. Baird, of 
Newbyth. He entered the army in his fifteenth year, as 
Ensign in the 2d foot, the 12th of December, 1772. He 
joined the regiment at Gibraltar in April, 1773, and re- 
turned in 1776, with the regiment, when he obtained 
three months’ leave of absence. In 1778 he obtained his 
Lieutenancy; and the 24th of September, 1778, the gree 
nadier company of a regiment then raised by Lord Macleod, 
named the 73d; this corps he joined at Elgin, from whence 
he marched to Fort George, and embarked for Guernsey. 
In 1779 he embarked for the East Indies, and arrived at 
Madras in January, 1780. : 

It may here be noticed, that scareely was the 73d regi- 
ment raised, and its commissions filled up, when it was 
ordered by the Government to embask for India; and 
there entered upon a scene, and on a service, which at 





once crowned it with glory, and annihilated every thing 
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belonging to it but its never-dying name! so effectually 
indeed annihilated it, that, it is reported, Sir David Baird 
and one sergeant were all that survived, in 1820, out of the 
original 73d. 

After the defeat of the British by Hyder Ally, in the 
battle of Perinbancum, Captain Baird and the other pri- 
soners were marched to one of Hyder’s nearest forts, and 
there subjected to an imprisonment, of which confinement 
in a horrible dungeon was the least circumstance. Cap- 
tain Baird, in particular, was chained to the leg of another 

risoner, as much of the slaughter in Hyder’s army was 
imputed to the grenadiers, which he commanded in the 
action. He remained a prisoner at Seringapatam three 
ears anda half. In March, 1784, he was released, and 
in July joined his regiment at Arcot; on the 5th June, 
17875 be received the majority of the 71st, and in October 
came to Britain on leave of absence. The 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1790, he obtained the Lieut.-Colonelcy of the 7lst, 
and in 1791 he returned to India and joined the army 
under the Marquis Cornwallis, and was present at the siege 
of Seringapatam that year, and at the siege of Pondi- 
cherry, where he commanded a brigade of Europeans.— 
The 2istof August, 1795, he was appointed Lieut.-Co- 
lonel ; in October, 1797, he embarked at Madras with his 
regiment for Europe; in December he arrived at the Cape 
of Good Hope, when he was appointed Brigadier-General, 
and placed on the staff in command of a brigade. The 
18th June, 1798, he was appointed Major-General, and 
removed to the staff in India, where he joined the army 
forming at Velore, for the attack of Seringapatam. On 
the 4th May he commanded the storming party with suc- 
cess3 and, in consequence, was presented by the army, 
through Lieut.-General Harris, Commander-in-Chief, with 
Tippoo Sultan’s state-sword, and a dress sword from the 
field officers serving under his immediate command at the 
assault. In 1801, he was appointed to command an in- 
tended expedition against Batavia, but which was sent to 
Egypt. He landed at Cosier with the army, crossed the 
desert, and embarked on the Nile,and joined Lord Hutchin. 
son’s army before the surrender of Alexandria. In May, 
1801, he was appointed Colonel to the 54th regiment; in 
1802, he returned across the desert to India, in command 
of the Egyptian India army. 

He was removed to the Madras Staff in 1803, and com- 
manded a large division of the army forming against the 
Mahrattas. He marched into the Mysore country, where 
the Commander-in-Chief, Lieut.-General Stuart joined, 
and afterwards arrived on the banks of the river Jam- 
budra, in command of theline. Major-General Wellesley 
being appointed to the command of the greater part of the 
army, this officer proceeded into the Mahratta country ; 
and finding that his services could be of no farther use, he 
obtained permission to return to Britain. He sailed in 
March with his Staff from Madras, and was taken pri- 
soner by a French privateer; in October ke was retaken as 
the ship was sailing into Corunna. Hearrived in England 
the 3d of November, having given his parole that he should 
consider himself asa prisoner of war. Major-General Baird 
and Staff were exchanged for the French General Morgan 
and his Staff. In 1804 he was placed on the Staff in 
England; the 30th of October, 1805, he was appointed 
Lieutenant-General, and commanded an expedition against 
the Cape of Good Hope. He arrived the 5th of January, 
1806; made good the landing on the 6th; on the 8th at- 
tacked the Dutch army, and beat them; on the 10th the 
castle and town of Cape Town surrendered; on the 18th 
General Jansens surrendered the colony. In 1807 he was 
recalled. He sailed on the 18th January on board a tran- 
sport, and arrived on the 12th April at Portsmouth. On 
the 19th of July he was removed from the Colonelcy of 
the 54th to the Colonelcy of the 24th, and placed on the 
foreign Staff under Lieut.-General Lord Cathcart, and 
commanded a division at the siege of Copenhagen, where 
he was twice slightly wounded He returned with the 
army in November; and in 1803 was placed on the Irish 
Staff, and commanded the camp on the Curragh of Kildare. 

In September he embarked at the Cove of Cork, in the 
command of a division consisting of about 5000 infantry, 
for Falmouth, where he received reinforcements, and sailed 
for and arrived at Corunna, in command of about 10,000 
men, in the beginning of November, and formed a junc- 
tion with the late Lieutenant-General Sir J. Moore’s army. 
He commanded the 1st division of the army; in the battle 
of Corunna, the 16th of January, he lost his left arm. 
He was created a Baronet of the United Kingdom in 1809, 
and appointed General on the 4th of June, 1814. 

His name was included in the votes of thanks from the 
Houses of Parliament for the operations of the army in 
India in 1799. for those in Egypt in 1801, and in the 
Danish expedition in 1807. To him, as senior officer of 
the army employed in Spain after the death of Sir John 


Moore, the Parliament's acknowledgments of the exertions 
and sufferings of that gallant force were confided. 

The 11th of March, 1819, on the death of General Sir 
Cornelius Cuyler, Sir David Baird was appointed Governor 
of Kinsale; and last year he resigned that situation for the 
government of Fort George. Sir David married the rich 
and highly accomplished heiress of Ferntower, Miss Pres- 
ton, but leaving no issue, the Baronetcy descends to his 
nephew, Captain Baird, of Newbyth. 

Sir David died in the 72d year of his age, and was in- 
terred at the Church of Monzievaird, in the burial place 
of the Preston family. The inhabitants of Crieff and the 
surrounding district, who owe muny obligations to the de- 
ceased, lament the deprivation with unfeigned regret. A 
splendid ball, which was appointed for the week in which 
he died, was abandoned, and the St. Fillan’s Highland 
Games, which were to have taken place on the day of his 
funeral, were postponed.—Such was the feeling of sorrow for 
the demise, and respett for the memory of a man, who, 
although bred from his earliest youth in camps, and amid 
the din of arms, was peculiarly qualified by the suavity of 
his natural dispositions, and his amiable manners, to adorn 
civil society, and grace the domestic circle. As a landlord 
and country gentleman, he was universally beloved and 
esteemed; and we cannot more forcibly sum up this no- 
tice, than in the words of one who had the best opportunity 
to know and aenaee his worth, that even ** the bril- 
liancy of his achievements asa soldier was surpassed by 
the excellence of his private virtues as a man.” 


stliscellanies. 


A DREAM. 











(From Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


*¢ I dreamed that I was walking on the shore, near 
Bray, and looking towards the Welsh mountains, which 
appeared distinctly visible. As I was endeavouring to 
make my fancy act as a magnifier, and show me the plains 
and valleys they inclosed, I found myself amongst them ; 
but now, strange to say, they seemed less lofty than when 
I saw them at so considerable a distance. Also I had 
ceased to be alone, and to my companion, who, though 
unknown to me, seemed yet familiar, and in some sort 
connected with my former life, I spoke of the wonder with 
which I regarded the very strange phenomenon presented 
to me. He endeavoured to explain why the mountains 
diminished as I approached them, spoke of the effects of 
mist and distance; but I was not satisfied.—* No,’ said I, 
* the laws of optics are violated, and either these laws are 
unsound, or some strange deception is practised on us. 
Oh,’ said I, delighted at my discovery, ¢ all is delusion— 
these are not vales or mountains—it is a dream.’—* No,’ 
replied my companion, ‘that cannot be: you may be 
dreaming, but I am waking.’—Whiat absurdity can be 
imagined greater than that two persons shall become in- 
volved in the same dream, and shall converse in it? I 
was perplexed, but at length extricated myself.—‘ There 
are not two persons—I am the only person concerned— 
you are the mere creature of my dream.’—* That,’ said 
my pertinacious opponent, ‘that I deny. If either be 
ideal, I insist you are the shadow. I feel my existence 
too strong in me to itnagine that I am the shade of a 
dream, or the dream-of a shade, in any other sense than 
that in which the old philosopher applies that figure to 
the life of all mankind. I certainly will not resign 
my claim to my own separate identity.”——How was this 
question to be decided ?—We had both become satistied 
that one of us was the shadow of a dream, but neither 
would acquiesce in the notion that he was to have his por- 
tion only in so fleeting an existence. How was the matter 
to be decided? My tormentor proposed a couatrivance. 
We should each give the other a cuff on the ear, and 
ascertain thus the shadow and the substance. I was to 
strike first, and I delivered my buffet with hearty good- 
will. My hand fell noiseless upon his cheek; but to my 
mortification, there he stood still, with a malicious grin 
upon his countenance, and ready to repay my blow with 
interest. Now came my trial and my alarm: I dreaded 
what the effects of the blow might be. Sure I was that I 
had real life ; but not sure that the issue of the trial might 
not adjudicate me a shadow, and banish me for ever to the 
land of dreams. My persecutor seemed to enjoy my dis- 
tress, and to dally with delight of the vengeance he was to 
indulge in. He raised his arm, and strained his muscles 
for the blow by which I was to be proved nothing. But 
my dread of annihilation became too severe; aad before 





the blow descended I awoke in ecstacies that I had not 





been pronounced a vision.” 


THE MICROSCOPE. 

But to the microscope :—** The Federal Court is sittiny 
and the solar microscope is here; of course, if there is a 
flaw in any man’s plea, or an insect in any lady’s vinegar, 
it will be found out. Our little town is all alive—we have 
not had such a squeeze since the legislature adjourned—the 
tavern is full of lawyers, the show-roou: full of ladies, and 
the figs, and rain water and cheese, are tall of snakes, and 
lizards, and snapping turtles. If ever I commica felony, 
I humbly desire to be sent toa tread mill or a peniten. 
tiary, an inquisition, a galley, or a gallows; any thing in 
preference to being put into a solar microscope. Let no 
reformer introduce such a punishment into our penal code. 
Never was such an infernal machine invented. * Luke's 
iron crown and Damien's bed of steel,’ were nothing to it. 
The agonies which I have seen inflicted to-day upon thou- 
sands of living creatures, attest the truth of this remark. [ 
saw dozens of animals, each apparently as large as a ra- 
coon, dancing at one time on tbe point of a fine cambric 
needle. They had been taken from a fig where they had 
no doubt lived a contented and plentiful life, in company 
with millions of their own species. The fig was to them a 
world, as large and as pleasant as our globe is to us. 
When taken from it they survived but a few minutes, and 
then perished in the most exquisite torments. The down 
of a butterfly’s wing being placed in the glass, we were 
surprised to find that it was composed of perfectly formed 
feathers, not less than a foot long. A small particle of 
the down from the feather of a bird was found to be itself 
a feather, such as we never saw upon the head of the most 
ambitious militia officer—it was full three feet long. Vine- 
gar was found to contain snakes about four feet in length. 
I repeat, that whatever sins I may commit, I trust i 
shall never be put into a solar microscope. I should be 
magnified into the most horrid of monsters. Our personal 
deformities, which escape the eyes of our charitable fellow. 
citizens, would become hideous to them and ourselves. 
We should writhe in anguish, as the tarrapins, and ground 
hogs, and snakes did, that we saw taken from a ee of 
vinegar, or a particle of fig. I consider the doctrine of a 
plurality of worlds to be completely established. Every 
cheese, every vinegar barrel, is a world—and why should 
not the planets also have inhabitants ? We hope, how- 
ever, that they will never learn how to make solar micro- 
scopes; for if gigantic races exist in other spheres, it 
might become a fashionable amusement among them to 
exhibit our delicate forms and graceful gestures in these 
terrible engines. A whole city might be scraped upon 
the point of a tremendous cambric needle, and broiled in 
a microscope for the amusement of a company of giant- 
esses, I never saw a solar microscope betore, but I go 
against them from this time forward. Heretofore I have 
led a comfortable life, blessed with a good appetite, and 
with a plentiful supply of wholesome food; but since 
my unlucky visit to that diabolical contrivance, I have not 
had a mouthful of wholesome food, nor enjoyed a sound 
appetite, nor a healthful digestion. If I lift the most 
delicate morsel to my lips, [ fancy it alive with delicate 
monsters—teeming with invisible alligators, minute ele- 
phants, and impalpable tortoises. If { walk the streets £ 
tremble lest some unlucky drayman should drive down 
my throat. I dare not drink, for fear of swallowing 
steam-boats, and being blown up by the bursting of « 
boiler. As for a fig, it 1s horrible tothink of it! Gorging 
*a whole hog’ is nothing—the man who eats a fig must 
swallow a million of living beings. I go against solar 
microscopes.”"—Zllinois Intelligencer. 

PHRENOLOGY. 

The last number of the Phrenological Journal contains 
a letter from Mr. Coombe to the editor of the Edinburgh 
Weekly Journal, We learn from it that the latter gentle. 
man is an opposer of the new science, but a candid one ; 
and in order to ebtain information, he sent his son to a 
phrenologist, who examined his head, and gave him a 
written sketch of his natural talents and dispositions, Of 
this proceeding the anti-phrenologist inserted in his newse 
paper the following curious account :—="* A gentleman, 
who was no believer in phrenology, but had yet been 
startled from time to time with well-authenticated in-« 
stances appearing to substantiate its pretensions, sent his 
son, a boy betwixt eleven and twelve, to a phrenologist 
of skill, in order that his cranium might be examined, 
and its developments compared with his actual disposition 
and character. ‘The father was of opinion that this would 
go far to decide the value of phrenology, at least to his 
own conviction, the boy’s character being of a singularly 
mixed nature, the most distinct or rather opposite qualities 
appearing to thrive in it with equal strength and luxue 
riancy, while they were in no respect indicated by his 
countenance, which, though rather handsome,‘ was apy 
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thing but strongly marked. It was the common-place 
ruddy countenance of a pretty boy, which was calculated 
to throw no light whatever upon either the talents or the 
moral qualities of the subject; and it should be premised, 
that the phrenological artist was altogether ignorant of 
these. The result was as follows:—A paper was returned 
‘to the father, shortly after the examination, of a nature 
not extremely flattering, nor altogether discouraging. 
Shortly afterwards, the ley was invited to reside for some 
time in a family, the heads of which are distinguished for 
their intellectual attainments, and by whom the most 
pointed attention was paid to the investigation of his cha- 
racter, and the cultivation of his mind. A report was 
periodically made to the father of his son’s progress in all 
respects ; and in a short time it was distinctly ascertained, 
every quality, bad and good, as well as most of his tastes, 
predilections, and partialities—some of which were bizarre 
enough—had been exhibited exactly, in manner and de- 
gree, as they had been described and anticipated by the 
phrenologist. We are aware that there is little in this ac- 
count to distinguish it from many others that are stated to 
occur in phrenological investigations; but, from the ge- 
neral tenor of this article, it will be seen that we are no 
converts to phrenology ; and therefore the above statement 
has a title to be received with implicit confidence in its 
truth, however it moy be accounted for, or whatever 
weight may be given to it.”” 


—_—_— 




















































me excessively, the poisonous quality of the water having 
irritated the enna eta, and a made an ulcer 
of every wound. I am well convin from my own 
observation, and the accounts of the Arabs, that no living 
creature is to be found in the Dead Sea. The surrounding 
country has the appearance of having been blasted with 
fire, and the waters of the Dead Sea stand in sullenness 
and desolation, a record of the depravity of man and the 
vengeance of Heaven.” 





Gallant Naval Feat.—The Aviso de la Mediterrane has 
published a gallant naval feat done by a French vessel em- 
loyed in the blockade of Algiers. It is thus related in a 
letter :—** The brig of war I’Alerte, sailing very close to 
the shore, was suddenly blown by a gust of wind so violent 
that it had no alternative but to throw itself on the coast, 
at the risk of the vessel perishing, and its crew being mas- 
sacred by the Bedouins, or of taking refuge in the port of 
Algiers. The latter course was unanimously adopted by 
the Captain and crew; they firmly resolved, at the same 


mischief they could to the enemy; and after exhausting 
their ammunition, to do like the brave Bisson. This re- 
solution is soon carried into effect. The Alerte, obeying 
the wind, enters at full sail the port of Algiers, receives 
the fire of all the batteries, and replies, with continual dis- 
charges, both from above and below deck, sustaining for 
some time this unequal fight, and sinking several corsairs 
stationed in the port. A breeze springing up at this mo- 
ment from the land, the Alerte, whose danger seemed not 
less than her audacity, took advantage of it skilfully to 
sail out of Algiers as rapidly as she had entered, having 
lost only fourteen men in an action where all her crew 
seemed to be doomed to an almost inevitable death.” 





HAIR DRESSING. 

It is one of the blessed effects of the diffusion of know- 
ledge to render men less dependent on others; and society 
seems to have rejoiced in its emancipation from the tyranny 
of hair-dressing. Formerly, the barber's knock was as 
well known and as punctual as the postman’s. His im- 
— visage, sagacious look, and his bag of apparatus, 

longed as much to the objects of daily vision as the place 
in which he was received. There, for one mortal hour 
at least, and that at the precious and active period of the 
day, sat the victim of fashion with its minister, bound 
tightly up in a white cloth, like a baby in swaddlin 
clothes, sometimes pulled by the nose, sometimes sco! 
on the cheek, and often in danger of an unlucky cut 
across the throat: then again, pee and smothered with 
the vapours recking from the curling irop, which dragged 
up his hair by the roots, while his drawn in breath, 
clenched hands, closed lips, and puffed cheeks, spoke all 
the torture of his voluntary suffocation. The whole sed 
scene terminating in a dense cloud ef musty powder, dis- 
charged from the notable puffing machine into , 
exposed orifice, filling the ears, ascending the nostril; aaa 
blinding the eyes of the sufferer. Yet the wisdom of our 
ancestors looked upon this daily martyrdom and disfigu- 
ration as indispensable to the appearance of a genuleman. 
— Book of the Boudoir. 


A Visit to the Dead Sea.—(From a recent account. )— 
** Having hired a Bedouin to be my guide, and made him 
eat with me to be assured of his fidelity, I committed my- 
self to bis care, and set out at midnight. We marched 
through the bed of the * Brook Cedron,’ along a steep and 
horrible ravine. At length we into the plain, and to 
avoid the wandering Arab robbers, stretched about two 
miles to the South, and were lucky enough to reach the 
barren mountains, which bound the Western coast of the 
Lake Asphaltites, or Dead Sea, without waaiog a single 
Arab. The summit of the sterile rock, on which I stood, 
was about 300 feet above the gloomy lake below, and the 
mountains on the opposite coast appeared to be about ten 
miles distant. The moon was shining in all her rising 
splendour on the desecrated scene, the shadows of the 
rugged promontories around me were reflected in the lake, 
but not a ripple was on its surface ; the silence of death 
was there, and the curse of Heaven seemed written on the 
svil! For miles around there was life neither in earth nor 
water. I stopped on the rock for half an hour, my feet 
were cut in many places with the sharp flints that abound 
there, and it was with difficulty I could descend. I was de~|become mouldy. 
sirous of ascertaining the truth of the assertion, ‘ that 
riothing sinks in the Dead Sea.’ JI swam a considerable DIRECTIONS FOR APPLYING THE COMPOSITION, 
distance from the shore, and about four yards from the} Let the composition be warmed or melted in the bottle 
beach was beyond my depth; the water was the coldest | before the fire, and then applied in successive layers, allow- 
1 ever felt, and the taste most detestable—it was that of a jing time for the leather completely to absorb it, It ought 
solution of nitre, mixed with an infusion of quassia—the jnot to be applied to old wern-out shoes, for although it 
buoyancy | found to be greater than that of any sea J ever |will prevent the water pen 1g sound leather, the 
swam in; I could lie like a log of wood on the surface, | patentee does not pretend that it will stop up holes. The 
without stirring band or foot, as long as I chose ; and with |composition should be spplied to the shoes when new or 
a great deal of exertion I could dive sufficiently deep to {in good cundition, or when newly soled.—A gentleman 
eover all my body, but was immediately thrown up again |who has long experienced the advantages of the compo- 
on the surface, in spite of my efforts to descend lower. |sition asserts, that if a pair of new boots be properly satu- 
On coming out of the water, I found my body coated with |rated with Ps a then hung up two or three months to 





Interesting Relics.—Some interesting antiquities 
have been lately dug up in an old fort at Rathkeil, near 
Limerick, in Ireland, and have been left with us fora 
few days, for the inspection of antiquarians or others. 
They consist of thirteen silver coins, and a large silver 
brooch, supposed to have been worn by one of the ancient 
Irish kings. It is upwards of ten inches long, with a 
moveable ring passing through the head, curiously orna- 
mented, and weighs four ounces and a half, avoirdupoise. 
The brooch may be seen in our window, and the coins 
will be shown to any person who will call at the office 
any day about noon. A gold ornament, found in the 
same owe has been sold for £36. 





Ardonals.—A t asks if cows will 
pee Uececteks besbene tivaned Sin o cooper 
who bad seen them asleep. We have heard the same 
thing said of sheep, and we notice the on dit rather to 
elicit information than to offer any opinion of our own on 
the point.— Edit. Kal. 


Pretty fair Pun.—In Lady Morgan’s entertaining Book 
of the Boadoi, the Rilowing His pun occurs:—A certain 

ammarian presenting bis beok to the Academy, after 
the Duke of ——— had advanced his pretensions to be 
elected one of the guarante, on the score of his illustrious 
ancestors, ** Je suis ici pour mon grand pere,” said the 
Duke ———.._ ‘“* Je suis ici pour ma GRAMMAIBE,” 
said bis ignoble philological competitor. 











USES OF HUNT’S COMPOSITION FOR BOOTS, &c. 
Independent of the application of the composition to 
shoes and boots, there are many other uses to which it is 
equally adapted. If the leather with which trunks are 
with it previously to being 
nailed on, end also wards, such trunks would resist 
moisture, water, or mildew. All harness, particularly 
traces that require washing every day in the winter, as 
well as the beads and aprons of gigs, if well served with 
the composition, will not only be waterproof, but will not 


time, not to surrender, but, on the contrary, to do all the |” 


- QUESTION. 
Says Frozen Snare to Unsworth **Stare!”” 
** Since I have solved thee thine, 
Tis fair that I should make a try 
To puzzle thee with mine.” 


| “Our ages add together, lad, 
Their sum will make a square ; 
The difference of their —- will prove 
A biquadratic.—Stare !” 
Now Stare, 
Tell Snare, 
age, 
Ce 
Middlewich. Poe 
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Barometer | Extreme; Thermo- Extreme] State of: Remarks 
at during { meter8 /heat Du-jthe Wind at 
Boon. Night. [morning lring @ay.} at noon. acrn. 
Sept. 
2 {29 76| 57 0} 60 0} 64 O|N.N.W.|Fair. 
3 | 29 92 0| 57 0} 63 O|W.N.W.\Fair. 
4 }29 71) 51 0} 57 O| 63 O} N.W. |Cloudy. 
5 |29 18} 562 0 0; 64 O| S.E. jRain. 
6 {29 25!) 51 0} 60 O| 64 O! S.W. ‘Showers 
Z 9 38; 50 0} 54 O} 63 O| W.S.W.\Fair. 
29 29; 49 O} 53 O; 63 O'S. to W.)Fair. 








4th, Eight, a.m. heavy rain; nine, a.m. showery. 

Sth, Five, p.m. showery. 7 

6th, Nine, p.m. heavy rain. 

7th, Heavy rain during night; rain during early part of 
the morning; nine, p.m. heavy rain. 

8th, Ten, a.m. showery; seven, p.m. showery. 


REMARKS FOR AUGUST. 

Monthly mean of ens menage 3 ressure, 29:61; meap 
temp w——extreme during night, 54:19; eight, a.m. 
60:16; noon, 64:12; extremes dana dey, last 4 
mean, 62:18. Wind, 22 days westerly, 2south, 1 north, 
and 6 easterly: maximum of temperature (9th) 71,— 
Sag 1828, 77; minimum of ditto (29th) 51,——-August, 
: Seay y of the maeaete Sage oe, 2 - a eae 

cloudy. Severe storms on the nights e 13th, 
24th, and 26th, with heavy rains. . 


ee 
So Corresponvents... 


PaatranekTany Dsbats, A CENTURY AND A HALY AG0.—We 
are in possession of a most entertaining debate which took 
place in-the House of Commons, on the subject of building 
@ wooden bridge at Putney, an innovation held in such 

Gread by some of the apeakers, that they declared that the 
measure, if carried, would utterly ruin London. it is one 

of the most amusing genuine articles we ever met with, 

and it is our intention to give it a place in the Kaleidoscope, 

@a a specimen of the march of mind in a century and a half. 

Taw Amsaican Grost.—A correspondent asks if we have for: 
gotten the American Ghost which we promised toiatroduce 
to our readers some weeks since? We have not; the ap- 
palling narrative is in preparation for our next publication, 

although we should have preferred postponing the appear: 
ance of the supernatural visitor until the dreary month of 

November, a congenial season for ghostly visits. 

Tus Enoiisn Lancvacs.—We have just received No. $ of 

WW. 4a communication, which shall appear next week. 

Tus Ganivs or Paassroiis, Part II, shall be inserted in the 

ext Kaleidoscope. 

The communication of J. S. has been received. 

Mr. Wanpn’s Lecrunars on Mosic.—The best answer we ean 
give to several inquiries respecting Mr. Webbe’s approaching 
Lectures, is to give the following from the published scheme: 

he Universality of Music. Music in tte cart stages. 

On the y le in 

Greek Scales, &c. : 

Il. On the Hexachord of Guido, and the Modern Seale. 

ill. On National Music, especially that of the Welsh, Irish, 

and Scotch. 

IV. On the Italian, German, and French Schools of Music, 

with some account of the Provencal Troubadours. 

V. On the English School of Music, 

Vi. On Instrumental (especially Piano-forte) Music. 

VU. On Church Music,—Italian, German, and English. 

VIII. On Musical Taste and Expression. 
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svlphur, and likewise with an incrustation of salt about the |dry and get firm, they will last twice as long as the boots 
abiekness Of a sixpence, and the wounds in my feet pained /not so —= See adv. 


reasonable terms. 
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